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the measure of his success was the ease with which the
nation passed through the dynastic crisis caused by the
desire of King Edward VIII to make an unsuitable
marriage. As Mr. Chamberlain had himself restored
the national finances, when he became Prime Minister
he found the internal situation.as satisfactory as he
could have wished, not only from the material, but
also from the moral, standpoint. The spirit of the
British people was excellent, and for this he had
principally to thank his predecessor.

In foreign affairs Mr. Baldwin had been by no
means so successful, and the international situation had
gone from bad to worse. He gave the impression, per-
haps wrongly, that he regarded the attitude of this
country to the rest of the world as a departmental
matter, and he only intervened in moments of crisis.
Cormptio optimi pessima, in his most laudable determina-
tion to put the Premiership on its proper constitutional
basis, and to effect a final break with the semi-
dictatorial methods of Mr. Lloyd George, he some-
times went to the other extreme, and this was most
noticeable in the field of foreign politics. It is ad-
mittedly by no means easy to say how much control
a British Prime Minister should exercise over the
members of his Cabinet, and precedents could be
quoted in support of any theory. Disraeli had one or
two able men in his ministry, whom he took into his
confidence, and the rest were treated by him as the
nonentities they were. The two Pitts and Walpole
were autocrats, while Mr. Balfour only intervened
between his colleagues in the last resort. Probably
Gladstone and Asquith were the most successful in
hitting the happy mean, though there is a good deal
more to be said for the maligned Liverpool as Prime